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The Goals of Economic Life 
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Mr. Esy: We meet today to discuss the result of a study initiated by 
he Department of Church and Economic Life of the National Council 
f Churches—a study which seeks to indicate certain relevancies be- 
ween the Christian ethic and our economic life. This is a first-rate task 
yhen we consider how involved we all are in earning a living and how 
omplicated the economic relations are which tie us together. 

Taft, you have had a long, long history in relation to this study, and 
ye would like to hear from you just how it was born and what the 


hild looks like. 


Mr. Tarr: The churches have always been concerned with the im- 
act of business and industry, and farms, too, for that matter, on 
eople. That interest generally was people as seen at home, not where 
ney work, because the churches were obviously where they lived, not 
yhere they were working. Beginning some fifty years ago, I suppose, 
aere developed the movement known as the “Social Gospel,” which 
‘ied to concentrate on that. It came to a head in a way about twenty 
ears ago when the Federal Council of Churches adopted what it called 
s “Social Creed.” So, the interest has always been there, but it has 
ot been too closely related to what really went on within the occupa- 
ons of the people who were concerned. 

So about six years ago the Federal Council set up at Pittsburgh a 
onference of laymen mostly and ministers too with representatives of 
ibor, industry, farm, and so on. Out of this came the Department of 
ae Church and Economic Life at a pretty high level in the whole 
rganization, and that has moved over into the National Council of 
Shurches. The problem which it tried to go into was how one applies 
yhristianity in everyday life. 

On our first commission we had Chester Barnard, who was then 
ne head of the New Jersey Telephone Company and later the head 
£ the Rockefeller Foundation. He stated for us what was in the mind 
f many of us—the kind of tough decisions which people have to 
nake in business or in industry when they have to fire somebody or 
then there are questions of competition or discussions of wages and 
ensions with their own employees or problems of ethics in advertising 
F 1 
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and all that kind of thing. So finally the group sort of came to the 
conclusion that they thought that there was some good research to 
be done here, and they went to the Rockefeller Foundation and got 
a grant—now more than three years ago—to study how to apply 
Christianity in everyday living. 

I know that some members of the board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion—and I am frank to admit that they so said a couple of years 
ago—thought that that money was “down the drain.” But actually 
the results of the study have encouraged them so much that they 
have given us an additional grant. This book about which we are 
talking today is the first product on the basis of which they have 
made their judgment and we have made ours. This book is not just 
written by one person. This book is called Goals of Economic Life.’ 
It is the first study. Normally we would try to do research in how 
people actually think by Gallup polls, by studies of individuals, by 
group discussions. That we are doing, too. But, to lay a basis for 
the whole thing, we went after this first study with a group of 
economists, social scientists, and theologians; and it had some very 
interesting results. That laid a basis of theory and discussion. 

Maybe it is a little above the heads of a lot of people, but there is 
a tremendous amount of practical stuff in it. One thing, for instance, 
which happened out of this was that theologians discovered that 
economists knew a little bit about what was happening, and economists 
met theologians for the first time; and that was good. Economists 
found that there were moral foundations in the economic order, and 
the theologians found that maybe productivity had a good deal of 
importance. 

This was not done in a vacuum either, because these fourteen or 
fifteen men came together twice—first over outlines and then over 
drafts, which were edited for readability. We had to do that too with 
some of the social scientists who tried to express their important views. 
I guess that there were a thousand mimeographed copies of these 
essays which went out before the book was actually put into type. 

There are no “ivory towers” in this one; but I must say that each 
author has been free to write as he wished and to accept or reject 
suggestions or criticisms. But he is responsible for what he said. The 
National Council of Churches has not taken any official position or 
assumed any responsibility about this book. This is no pronouncement 
by the National Council of Churches. 

1 Edited by A. Dudley Ward (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953). 
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Mr. Expy: Bennett, you have been giving practically an entire life 
to thinking about the relevancy of the Christian ethic in our economic 
system. What do you have to say? 


Mr. Bennett: I think that it is true that there is no other body 
of material available to Protestants which is as important for this 
subject as these books which are now beginning to appear. 

As I see it, the Social Gospel emphasis upon the application of 
(Christian ethics to social life tended, particularly in the 1930's, to 
become rather uncritical of collectivistic answers to our questions. Now 
there has developed in our Protestant churches a very extreme type of 
individualism which wants to go back to an absolutely unrecon- 
structed capitalism. So we have at the present time in the Protestant 
churches this one-sided tendency toward collectivism and a one-sided 
tendency toward individualism. Because of that it is very important, 
I think, to try now to build a better foundation for thinking on this 
jproblem. 


_ Mk. Tarr: Is there any good Protestant material on this up to this 
time? 


| Mr. Bennetr: Of course, there has always been in every century 
good Protestant material. But we had reached the end of the full 
adequacy at least of the Social Gospel material, and this new counter- 
a Gospel of an individualistic sort, of an extreme capitalistic sort, 
certainly is sterile. 


Mr. Esy: You are saying that this is an end of an era and a sort 
of beginning of a new one? 


Mr. Bennett: In a way I think that that is true. 


Mr. Tarr: From the book, I would give you this quote from Mr. 

oulding. He says that “Protestantism [this is an economist now, 
mind you] should once more be able to shoulder its prime historic 
ission as the promoter of enterprise in the best sense, the search for 
constantly better ways of doing everything.” 


Mr. Esy: That is quite an assignment. 

But, Sargent, you have been rather quiet here. You have had a lot of 
experience in economics and in business. We ought to get acquainted 
ith you. 

Mr. Sarcent: Taft just gave a quotation from Mr. Boulding as to 
he best means of providing enterprise in doing things. As I see it, 
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from the standpoint of whether it is labor or business or the farmer, 
the best means of promoting economic progress is through the system 
which we generally term “free enterprise” and which some people 
term “capitalism.” 

I became interested in this because, as I see it, free enterprise can 
really exist only where there is a free society. I further believe that a 
free society can best exist—maybe only exist—where there is a 
religious background based on the individualistic concepts of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism and in which I include the Islamic religion as well. 


Mr. Bennett: That is true, although we might, Sargent and I, 
want to argue a little about the extent of this individualism; but I 
think that the point which he makes is basically true. 


Mr. Esy: Let us push on a little bit. The other Sunday I went to 
church, and my pastor came out. He was a little bit troubled; he said 
that he had preached a sermon which he thought was relevant, in 
line with our discussion, and a member of our congregation said to 
him, “Look here, Brother; you stick to religion, and I'll take care 
of economic questions.” What was the answer to my brother? 


Mr. Tarr: That is what Hitler said, according to Pastor Niemdller. 
I heard him speak in this country, when he traveled all over and spoke 
in many places. He said that that was what Hitler said to the Lutheran 
and Evangelical pastors who met with him. Hitler said, “You stick 
to the preaching of the Gospel on Sunday, and I'll take care of the 
economy and everything else.” 


Mr. Bennett: Really there are two ways in which we can see how 
the economy affects people. After all, the church is concerned about 
people and about their lives—all aspects of their lives. On the one hand, 
we can see some of the obvious victims of economic institutions, those 
who have incomes so low that they cannot give a decent life to their 
families, the unemployed, the old... . 


Mr. Tart: You mean that we have some victims left? 


Mr. Bennett: Yes, we do. Of course, they are somewhat obscured 
in all our talk about prosperity today, but we still have a quarter per- 
haps of the society which represents real poverty. 

But I am thinking not only of these victims. I am also thinking, on 
the other hand, of those who are the victims of wealth and who in 
all their everyday decisions have great moral problems to face in their 
economic lives. 


f 
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Mr. Expy: You have brought in a new worry. I thought I just had 
to worry about poverty. Now you have me worrying about wealth. 
How does one worry about wealth? 


Mr. Tarr: Mr. Chairman, let us get back to your point, though, 
as to why the churches are concerned in this. 


Mr. Esy: All right; go ahead. 


Mr. Tart: One of the main reasons is that we just cannot separate 
a lot of these economic questions from the questions of individual 
ethics. In the little discussion which appears in the book—sort of a 
symposium—there were quite a number of people. One of them, 
Professor Boulding, is quite a versifier. He got up this little verse about 
Professor Clark, who is the dean of the economists, which perhaps 
puts the point: 


“Economists are overmuch 

Inclined to value wants as such 
Without quite having understood 

That what men want is far from good.” 


_ So that, you see, the church does become interested in seeing that 
what they want is something which is good in the religious sense. 


_ Mk. Esy: But, you see, as I drive along here and to push the question 
a little bit further, are we living in a more complicated age—an in- 
dustrial age—an age when fewer people are producing food; an 
age in which increasingly our relations are, as I say, complicated? 


Mr. Sarcent: That is exactly related to the point raised by Mr. Taft 
a moment ago and which you raised earlier. Just because the questions 
in economic life have become more complicated has tended to raise 
such questions as your minister friend was asked. In other words, there 
is a very proper concern which the minister may have that the mem- 
bers of his congregation have individually proper goals, goals which 
are consistent with Christian principles. ... 


_ Mr. Tarr: Sargent, right there you worry me. You say “goals ... 
consistent.” Do you want to spell that out a little bit? 


_ Mr. Sarcent: I mean goals which in themselves for the individual 
promote what might be termed a good life without involving him 
in something which harms his neighbor. But this minister may 
properly be concerned that his members do not live in poverty and 
misery and that in their daily life with others in providing goods 
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and services, and in their economic and social activities, because they 
are important, too, as well as the economic activities, they practice 
Christian ethics. But just because economic life is complicated, then 
when the minister tries to go further than that and to pass specific 
judgments on how to resolve specific issues, then he is apt to find 
just such questions raised by his parishioners. 


Mr. Tarr: There is one thing I might add to that. The Social 
Gospelers, generally speaking—and I am not using that in a depreca- 
tory sense at all, because they made a tremendous contribution—have 
assumed however that we had just one pie, which was to be dis- 
tributed among an increasing population. Now, that has proved cer- 
tainly not to be true. All we have to do is to measure the total national 
product which jumped from the base of the depression in 1932 at 
about 88 billion dollars and now is up to over 350 billion dollars. 
We do have a tremendously larger pie to divide. 


Mr. Bennett: It is quite true that what you call the Social Gospelers 
did not concern themselves enough with more production and there- 
fore larger pie. They were more concerned about dividing up what 
already existed. However, the economists are a little careless on this 
problem of inequality. I feel that this is true even of some of the 
economists in this book. There is, it seems to me, a very serious moral 
issue whenever there are great differences in terms of wealth and 
poverty in a society. 


Mr. Tarr: That is raised by this question as to whether we save or 
splurge, is it not? 


‘Mr. Esy: Yes, it is. Before you begin with that, I want to say that 
I am a little bit schizophrenic, meaning that I am split, you see, be- 
cause my dear old Brethren grandfather brought me up and said, 
“He who provideth not for his own is worse than an infidel.” My 
mother thinks that the most evil thing in the world is a charge account. 
Whenever I get to thinking about all the pressures which tell me to 
spend and all of the inducements to spend... . 


Mr. Tarr: Including the economists! 


Mr. Expy: Oh, yes, including the economists—so, in fact, the split 
goes so far that, when I think of the economist, I think of spending, 
and, when I try to run my family budget, I do not. Will you please 
pull me out of this? 


Mr. Tarr: Everybody is quiet all of a sudden. 
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Mr. Bennett: This is one of the most difficult moral problems which 
ve all have to face. On the one hand, we have an economy which must 
jontinue to produce more and more to remain stable and to keep 
veople employed. At the same time, Christians have always had 
eason, I think, to doubt the value of more than is enough just to 
ive on and have felt that this great increase of wealth should be 
cept under serious scrutiny. 


Mr. Sarcent: I would perhaps disagree somewhat with Bennett. 
tt seems to me that, as a goal, economic equality was not taught by 
christ himself; that he did recognize the existence of differences in 
;conomic ability; and that he further recognized that such differences 
n individual economic ability justified differences or inequality in 
‘conomic reward. From the economic standpoint I am going to quote 
what Professor Boulding said in this book. 


Mr. Esy: Are you making a theologian out of Boulding? 


Mr. Sarcent: At least I am quoting him to justify a position on 
his particular question. 


Mr. Tarr: Of the writers in this book, I think that Boulding tries 
narder to be a theologian than any of the rest of them. 


_ Mr. Sarcent: I would agree with that. 
_ Mr. Esy: Even harder than the theologians? 
_ Mr. Tarr: Oh, yes, a different theology, however. 


Mr. Sarcent: Boulding says that another end which frequently rides 
counter to the objective of economic progress is that of equality and 
hat enforced equality is therefore highly inimical to economic 
yrogress. That would be true whether it is enforced by government 
or whether an effort is made to enforce it by the force of compulsive 
zeneral will. 


Mr. Bennett: I am not talking, of course, about enforced equality. 
In fact, I do not believe in the effort to regiment society so that there 
would be complete equality. But I do think that it is very important 
-o counteract the existing inequalities in order to provide real equal 
pportunity, especially for all children. This means counteracting the 
doverty of their families. 


_ Mr. Tarr: I think that Boulding probably overemphasizes a little 
dit what Sargent has said, without giving as much space to what 
{ am sure is in his mind, which John Bennett also has pointed out. 
But Boulding’s answer, in part, would be that our goal now is a 
society in which by the process of progress—economic progress, as 
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he defines it—we get to the point where even the ones at the lowest 
level have gotten beyond that kind of poverty which is damaging, 
and that in that process we cannot help the degree of inequality. 

I would like to point out another thing, too. Dr. Conant, in a book 
several years ago, indicated that it was not this question of business 
or economics which produced more inequality than anything else 
but the insistence of parents that their children should have a better 
chance than anybody else’s children. 


Mr. Esy: That may be a pretty good idea, but I am now going 
to turn theologian a little bit and not let Kenneth Boulding, of the 
University of Michigan, do all of it. Again going back to a pietistic 
Brethren origin, my grandfather used to tell me that about 60 per 
cent of the parables dealt with possessions, and he preached almost 
every other Sunday about unloading certain things. Brother John, will 
you help me here? 


Mr. Bennett: That is a kind of emphasis. For example, there are 
the words of Jesus that it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
cyem. 


Mr. Esy: Yes, yes! 


Mr. Bennett: ... than it is for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Then, there are the words about the rich fool, for example, 
in the Gospel. The economists are right as the guardians of the 
economic system to emphasize production and so on; but I do think 
that the church must always bring this other emphasis into the pic- 
ture as well and show the moral dangers of wealth and especially the 
moral dangers of the chasms between rich and poor in society. 


Mr. Tart: Is that not especially true when we have a kind of 
society which has produced so much in the way of goods that we are 
almost overwhelmed by the material possessions all around us which 
press in upon us? So that, while I would agree with a great deal of 
what Mr. Sargent has said, I would nevertheless feel that the church 
has a very solid and real function in pushing its own members into a 
really thoughtful consideration of the kind of pressures which are 
put on. 


Mr. Esy: But you said “the church”; now let us go on. 
_ Mr. Tart: I said “the churches.” 
Mr. Esy: “The churches.” We are not only members of churches; 
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We are citizens, and as citizens we become involved in politics and 
government. What about this whole question of the Christian as such 
»perating as a citizen and the relation of his responsibilities to govern- 
ment, Brother Sargent? 


Mr. Sarcent: It seems to me that the government has legitimately 
. very proper function to perform. The question is sometimes raised— 
m fact, we discussed it somewhat earlier before this meeting started— 
the question as to whether there is (I think Bennett brought it out) 
in extreme individualism or an extreme collectivism. There is an im- 
lication that people who believe in individualism necessarily advocate 
jome kind of economic anarchy without any action by government. 
That has never been true. It was not true of Adam Smith. It has 
sever been true of industry during the last one hundred years. It is 
jot true of businessmen or business organizations today. They recog- 
1ize that there is a proper role for government in these things. The 
sovernment must, as pointed out by some of these authors, provide 
jules and standards, provide for competition to exist, and regulate the 
ay in which competition is carried on. But that is far different from 
aving government, as the Amsterdam Report says, order and plan 
he economic life of citizens. 


| Mr. Tarr: Wait a minute! The Amsterdam Report did not quite 
ay that, because it said, for the first time, I think, in any product of a 
thurch group, that the difficulty with the effort to concentrate in 
overnment so much power and authority over planning was some- 
hing which was beyond the capacity for judgment of ordinary in- 
Hividuals. 


Mr. Sarcent: I have the exact quotation here from this book in 
r. Bennett’s article. He quotes the Amsterdam Report as advocating 
coherent and purposeful ordering of society. Now, a “purposeful 
rdering of society” means only a definite plan by government for the 
arrying out of economic activities. 


Mr. Bennerr: But the report also emphasizes very much the im- 
rtance of having many different centers of power and initiative in 
iety. The Amsterdam Report tried at least to keep a balance here. 


Mr. Tarr: Our discussions last night and in preparation for this 
articular broadcast have made perfectly clear to me that a number 
the people around the table have changed their minds. Maybe I 
ould not say it, but they have changed rather less than I have over 
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the last period of years, and maybe Bennett has changed his mind a 
little bit since four years ago, five years ago. 


Mr. Esy: By the way, this was Charles Taft, the director of the De- 
partment study. 


Mr. Tarr: I think Bennett has. 


Mr. Bennett: I will admit that I used to be much more of an anti- 
capitalist than I am now; but I do recognize certain important elements 
in capitalism which should be preserved in any future society. I would 
mention three briefly: (1) many centers of initiative and power; 
(2) preserve areas of society which are controlled by the market rather 
than by planners... . 


Mr. Tarr: Let me take your first one there. You mean that you are ~ 
talking about the fact that we have three or four million different 


business organizations in existence today. You think that that is a 
virtue? 


Mr. Bennett: Yes, it is a virtue. It is important not to have political 
power and economic power completely united even though political 
power does have a certain very important function in keeping the 
democratic check on all who do have economic power. 


Mr. Esy: Can I put on a footnote to Taft and say that I am glad 
we also have other voluntary organizations which are concerned with 
things outside of business? 


Mr. Bennetr: Quite! And I do want to mention one other element 
in capitalism—the third in my list. It does take account of the need 
of making use of economic incentives in order to get sufficient produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Tart: It is interesting in that connection that in this book we 
have two quotes on this last point, and they both are by the theologians. 
Here is one from Bennett: “The pressure of necessity and the pull 
of some economic advantage are, within limits, desirable if the 
economic system is to be productive.” And Niebuhr says that he be- 
lieves in the wise reliance on self-interest rather than upon benevolence 
or moral suasion. 


Mr. Bennett: Quite true; and yet, at the same time—and I wrot 
that myself—I think it is also true that greed is very close to th 
profit motive, and the church must always keep that in mind. 
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Mr. Esy: That gives me a chance to sort of bring in our final ques- 
on here, gentlemen. Just what is the church’s responsibility toward 
n economic system? Does it bless one and damn the other? What do 
ou think about this? 


Mr. Tart: It certainly does not. And Professor Theodore Green 
f Yale University, perhaps better than anyone else, put that at the 
ery beginning of the book here. He says that what the church always 
aust do is to have a special regard for the values which the system 
romotes, in the context of ethical perspectives, and look at it from 
ne religious perspective of the Christian faith. There cannot be any 
erfection from that standpoint in the business system. 


Mr. Bennett: I think that one of the important things which has 
een recognized recently especially is that there is no simple solution 
» these problems and that there is no economic system which we can 


egard as a Christian economic system. 


Mr. Esy: Brother Sargent, is there any capsheaf you would like to 


ut on as conclusion to this general discussion? 


Mr. Sarcent: I am sure that all of us could think of many things 
thich we would like to elaborate further but which it has been impos- 
ble to so do. We have had virtually no discussion of the importance 
= competition as a stimulus to economic progress. We did discuss the 
uestion of equality, but if we had followed the belief that equality is 
esirable and inequality has some sort of a tendency to be bad per se— 
_we had adopted that two hundred years ago, we would still be 
ving under the economic and social conditions which existed then. 
the fact is that those who believe or apparently believe that inequality 
in some way bad believe that it is wrong for people to use the 
uits of superior effort; and provided they use them in a proper way, 
accordance with Christian ethics, I do not think that there is any- 
ing bad in that at all. In other words, I do not believe that inequality 
bad per se. 


Mr. Bennetr: I am much more ready to admit than I was ten 
ears ago that there are many good elements in our type of economy. 


Mr. Esy: Do you consider that progress? 


r. Bennett: Perhaps it is, but I do think that this is because our 
onomy has been changed so much in the last twenty years. 


. Esy: Oh, I see. But I will let you go. 
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Mr. Bennetr: But I do want to add that there are great tensions 
between Christian faith and Christian ethics and every economic sys- 
tem. In a world which is largely capitalistic, we must watch particu- 
larly the relations between profit and greed, the dangers which wealth 
brings to personal life, and the kind of chasms which destroy fellow- 
ship which inequality brings to a society. 


Mr. Tarr: I would say first that the difference in opinion between 
those who might be thought to be on opposite sides of any of these 
questions is not really so wide as might be indicated even over this 
discussion, because I have been in discussions with both Sargent and 
Bennett, and they are not quite so far apart as they seem to be from 
this discussion this afternoon. That is number one. That applies to a 
lot of people. 

And the second thing which I would like to emphasize is that this 
book is simply a foundation from which a much wider discussion 
and consideration is going to proceed. For instance, the next book 
which follows in this series is a discussion of pressure groups and 
their place in the economy. Then there is a factual study by a Gallup 
poll which touched a thousand people. There were forty groups which 
discussed this question of incentives—what people really worked for, 
what their objectives are. Then, besides that, there is a most interesting 
study of what is the effect on people of this tremendously increased 
income. Where does it go to? What do they spend it for? And so on, 
all of which is quite significant for the churches. All this is going to 
be put into a context which can be used in churches and in small 
groups in communities. That is what we have talked about at the 
meeting of our Department these last few days. There will be six of 
these volumes, but they will be used and turned into discussion 
manuals and other kinds of visual material, which can be very useful 
in starting people to think about these problems in the light of their 
church relationship. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, you are trying to tell me that this is sort 
of the first class assignment which we are going to have to work at 
beyond today? 

Mr. Tart: Oh, I should say. This is just the beginning, and the 


book about which we have been talking today is sort of the philo- 


sophical foundation for it. 
: 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC 
By KERMIT EBY 


Professor of Social Science, University of Chicago 


* 


1 SERIOUS problem for all Christians in our complicated industrial 
aciety of today is whether the Christian ethic is relevant to the day- 
y-day economic practices of our present system. The theory back of 
nis study of the “Ethics and Economics of Society,” as organized and 
vorked out by the National Council of Churches, is to examine this 
ery problem. More specifically, the theory is that man is responsible 
) his brother and for his brother. The relevancy of the Christian ethic, 
qen, is not limited to the pulpit but relates to the whole of life. For 
ayself I personally am certainly concerned with this problem so that 
ye can make some judgment on the relevancy of this Christian ethic 
» our everyday living. I should say that my personal approach to and 
riticism of the study thus far stems from a so-called “left-wing” 
’rotestant base. I speak from the ranks of those dissident Protestants 
vho were responsible for most of our free institutions, because they so 
eavily emphasized freedom of conscience. Many of them were levelers 
1 their economic theory if not communitarian, as were my Mennonite 
nd Brethren ancestors. We believe that the judgment of God rests 
pon all economic systems and that we are stewards of the property 
thich God gives us to administer. The land which we tilled was to 
e left a little better for the generations who followed us. Consistent 
vith this philosophy, as the grandson of the Mennonites, I believe that 
ur resources belong to people and should be administered by and for 
rem. I believe that this includes our water resources and the power 
rhich they develop. Continuing, I believe that our national resources 
f soil and forest should be repleted more rapidly than they are de- 
leted. Any good steward knows that. This point of view can best be 
xplained by the insistence that men in government should represent 
o class or special interest, because there is a public interest which 
-anscends the private. 

My own interest in this problem thus has led me to welcome the 
sudy by the National Council of Churches. Mr. Charles P. Taft, chair- 
nan of the Department of the Church and Economic Life and of its 
tudy Committee, in his Foreword to the report of the first study, 
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Goals of Economic Life, states the aim and purpose of these studies as 
he sees it as follows: | 

“This volume forms part of a larger study of Christian Ethics and 
Economic Life which was begun by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America in 1949. At the beginning of 1951 the Federal Council was 
merged with other interdenominational agencies to form the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 
made up of twenty-nine Protestant and Orthodox church bodies within 
the United States. 

“In recent years, religious leaders have recognized that the ethical 
problems of economic life are becoming increasingly urgent. The ethic 
of everyday decisions and practices in economic life, private and public, 
as we earn our livings, are matters also of wide public concern. We 
need to go behind the observed individual acts and group pressures fo 
a deeper understanding of the motives underlying what people do ig 
order to eat, of how the system fits together, and of how close our pres 
conceived ideas are to reality. 

“Change is a dominant characteristic of our national life and irk 
nowhere so much as in its economic aspects. During the past half 
century our ways of life and work have undergone a vast alteration. 
This change has been accomplished without violence and without grea 
apparent upset, but the tempo of its pace is truly revolutionary. Cer- 
tainly if people whose span of life was in the nineteenth century coul 
see what we see in everyday life they would hardly accept any word 
but revolution for the process that has brought it about. 

“This accelerated change, for all thoughtful people, demands an un- 
derstanding of the effects of this revolution upon ethics and human 
values. How shall we deal with the dynamism in our economic life 
as it affects every segment of national existence, in order to preserve 
and extend freedom and justice, concern for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and respect for the rights of minorities, sensitivity to the publi 
welfare, and free discussion and peaceful persuasion? We cannot rely 
upon business statistics to measure these intangibles. Judgments of eve 
the best-qualified individuals about actual or impending changes, af 
fected as they are by individual temperament, vested interests, or 
litical partisanship, are equally inadequate if considered separately. Th 
fullest use of all our resources for information and discussion is re 
quired for sound progress toward solution of our complex problems 

“There is no vital threat to our inherited and cherished values eithe 
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n the status quo or in change as such. We cannot take ethics into the 
ttratosphere and separate it from practical economic concerns. What is 
seeded is a better understanding both of economic facts and also of 
hose ethical values which have special significance in the meaning and 
lirection which they give to economic activity. 

“Our world finds many who adopt a fanatic cynicism or a false phi- 
osophy in opposition to the very foundations upon which Western 
yociety is based. What earlier generations took for granted, such as the 
value and integrity of the individual, the character of government as 
tool only for service of the people, the capacity of human life for 
issential decency and justice—these are now challenged with emotional 
seal in the name of other conflicting assumptions claimed also to be 
oral. Here lies the real crisis of the second half of the present cen- 
ury. We must meet this challenge of evil, insofar as it is evil, and 
‘Jarify in relation to our own institutions the basic ethical affirmations 
vhich we support. 

“The Federal Council of Churches conducted for many years an 
tducational program on the ethical issues involved in economic life. 
Aany denominational bodies have likewise been active in this field. It 
1as become clear, however, that we need a more careful and realistic 
avestigation of economic life and its relation to spiritual and moral 
values. We need to make use of the capacities of social scientists and 
heologians, with their feet kept on the ground by association with lay 
versons drawn from many occupations. 
“Accordingly, as a beginning of such an investigation, a three-year 
esearch study was commenced in 1949 under a grant from the Rocke- 
eller Foundation. The Foundation has not exercised any supervisory 
ontrol over the studies and does not assume responsibility for any of 
ne findings. The results of the study are to be presented in six vol- 
_mes: Goals of Economic Life; American Attitudes on Economic 
bpoblems; Social Responsibilities of the Businessman; The Organiza- 
fonal Revolution; American Income and Its Use; Ethics and Economic 
Bares i 
For myself, as a member of the Commission on the Church and Eco- 
omic Life and as a recent reader of the first volume of Goals of Eco- 
omic Life, I have only one significant criticism, and that is the gen- 
rality of the book. For example, it does not answer for me how much 
can decently earn in relation to the 40 per cent of the American 
eople who are still living below the minimum standard of health and 
cency. When I relate this to the rest of the world, my conscience is 
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even more sorely tried; nor does Goals of Economic Life answer fo 
me—as an ex-research and education director for the CIO—what my 
responsibility for the great body of white-collar workers, pensioneers, 
domestics (those without escalator clauses and without great industrial 
unions to fight for them), consists of. These people are those who will 
really pay for the war—both hot and cold—in which we are engaging, 
because these are the people who do not have a pressure group large 
and powerful enough to permit them to pass the war debt on to some- 
one else. When I think of these people, I recall just such a frustrated 
group which in Germany followed the little man with the mustache. 

To be positive: I am one who believes that these things should be 
our concern and not the welfare of the corporations which are driving 
for the reduction of corporation taxes and excess profits taxes, nor yet 
the welfare of deluded ones who are pressing for a 25 per cent limit on 
income taxes. I might add also that I would be happier if both the 
CIO and the AFL stripped to the bone and began an organizing drive 
which would bring into their ranks those who now need the protec- 
tion of unionism even more than the industrial workers needed it in 
1936. 

As one thus interested in these more specific problems as well, I look 
forward to the remaining studies to help in the answers to my specific 
problems and questions of the relation of economics and the Christian 


ethic. 
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